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WORLD-POLITICS. 

LONDON: ST. PETERSBURG: PARIS: WASHINGTON. 



London, March, 1905. 
At the moment of writing, the Government has touched its 
lowest depths of internal confusion and external helplessness. 
Since my last letter it has failed, with all the local conditions in 
its favor, to win back one seat, and it has humiliatingly lost 
another. It has been obliged to shed one of its ablest and most 
successful Ministers. Its majority, which was over 130 in 1900, 
and on non-fiscal questions is still put at 84, has thrice fallen be- 
low 30. If slack attendance and a general air of exasperation and 
lassitude may be taken as proofs, I should say that it has ceased 
to believe even in itself. The divisions within its ranks have taken 
on quite recently a fresh note of personal intensity, and two or 
three incidents have cropped up to show that the fiscal question 
is not the only one on which Ministers are at sixes and sevens. 
It ought to be possible to add that the Opposition has made the 
Government's difficulties more difficult still. But this is a com- 
pliment which, from the very beginning of the fiscal issue, the 
Liberals have not earned, and even now do not deserve. As 
tacticians, they are immortally maladroit. When their obvious 
game is to increase the dissensions on the Government benches, 
to set Balfourites against Chamberlainites, and the Unionist 
Free-Traders against both, they have brought forward motions 
and moved amendments that played immediately into the Prime 
Minister's hands and enabled him for the moment to present a 
triumphant and united front. Every direct assault conceived and 
carried out during the present session by the official Opposition 
has merely served to renew the vitality of the Government. When 
Parliament reassembled, the talk of the lobbies pointed to an early 
dissolution. Within a week, thanks to the blundering manoeuvres 
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of the Liberal Front Bench, there seemed no reason why the 
Government shonld not last out its legal term. Within a fort- 
night, the Ministry had fallen into pit after pit of its own dig- 
ging, and if to-day the sentiment prevails that the whole sit- 
uation has become once more impossible and unendurable, the 
Government has only itself to thank for it 

Of this extraordinary situation we have had, just recently, a 
first-class example in what is known as "the MacDonell inci- 
dent" Into the personal aspects of that episode it is not neces- 
sary to enter at any length; like everything else connected with 
Ireland, they have been preposterously exaggerated. Sir Anthony 
MacDonell, one of the ablest of India's many able men, was ap- 
pointed Permanent Under-Secretary of State for Ireland in 1902. 
He might, had he chosen, have had the Governorship of Bombay ; 
but, being an Irishman, a Catholic and a Home-Buler, he elected 
to go to Dublin Castle, in the hope of being able to round off a 
brilliant Imperial career by " doing something for Ireland." One 
condition he made on accepting that most thankless of offices — 
that he should be allowed a greater initiative in influencing the 
policy and acts of the Irish Administration than most Under- 
Secretaries, that he should, in fact, be regarded rather as a col- 
league than a subordinate. This condition was agreed to by 
Mr. Wyndham, the Irish Secretary, and by Mr. Balfour; and it 
was further arranged that Sir Anthony should, among other 
things, devote special attention to "the coordination of the de- 
tached and semi-detached boards and departments " — some forty- 
two in number — that at present misgovern Ireland. On this un- 
derstanding, Sir Anthony, with the knowledge and consent of the 
Chief Secretary and of the Viceroy, entered into communication 
with Lord Dunraven, the prime mover in that policy of con- 
ciliation which bore such magnificent fruit in the Land Purchase 
Act. Their conferences resulted in the publication in August 
of last year of certain general proposals for administrative devo- 
lution, and "a decentralization of Irish finance." The publica- 
tion caused some excitement among the Unionist extremists, but 
elicited no disclaimer from the Chief Secretary. A month or so 
later, the proposals were again set forth in a more definite and 
detailed form, and were found to recommend the establishment 
of an Irish Financial Council, consisting of twelve nominated and 
twelve elected members, to control all purely Irish expenditure, 
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and the setting up in Dublin of a statutory body to deal with 
the whole range of private Bill legislation for Ireland. Mr. 
Wyndham at once wrote to "The Times," declaring the oppo- 
sition of the Government to "the multiplication of legislative 
bodies " ; the Ulster Members of Parliament broke into furious 
assaults on the Permanent Under-Secretary, and on February 16th 
the Cabinet solemnly censured Sir Anthony MacDonell for his 
" indefensible " conduct. 

Any one can see how readily such an affair would lend itself 
to the polemics of party warfare. Why, to begin with, were the 
special terms of Sir Anthony's appointment concealed from the 
Cabinet and the Unionist party ? How came it that Mr. Wynd- 
ham, in his innumerable talks with the Permanent Under-Secre- 
tary, never realized whither events were tending? Why did he 
not repudiate Sir Anthony at the very outset of his negotiations 
with Lord Dunraven? And why, above all, was the Viceroy 
omitted from the censure which was passed on the Under-Secre- 
tary ? All these and many other points were pressed home against 
the Government by Irish Unionists, infuriated at their "be- 
trayal"; by Irish Nationalists, who found them an ideal party 
weapon; and by the official Opposition. But, after all, the true 
and essential importance of the whole episode is the evidence it 
contains of the helplessness of Unionism to deal with the Irish 
question. English Unionism is tied to the Ulster extremists, and 
simply cannot, however much it would like to, move in the right 
direction. Mr. Wyndham became convinced that a new era in 
Irish administration was inevitable, and he sent Sir Anthony to 
preside over its inauguration. Sir Anthony reported that in 
some form of devolution lay the only hope of escape from the 
present administrative chaos. The men from Ulster at once set 
up an uproar, Mr. Wyndham grew alarmed and retreated. That 
there was a battle royal in the Cabinet is, I have every reason to 
believe, the fact. Eventually, it was not Sir Anthony, but Mr. 
Wyndham who was thrown to the Ulsterites. But the general 
moral that every one extracts from the incident is that English 
Unionism is showing a spirit of steady approximation towards 
the Liberal view of Irish affairs; that that spirit is hampered and 
frustrated by the blind and bitter resistance of Irish Unionism 
to any and every reform; that for the first time a clear gap has 
been revealed between the tendencies of English Unionists and 
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the tendencies of their Ulster allies; that Irish legislation is 
slowly ceasing to be a matter of party controversy and becoming 
more and more a matter of nnanimons consent; and that the 
great measures of the future — measures that will check the utter 
wastefulness of the Dublin Castle system, that will provide the 
Catholic population with full opportunities for higher education, 
and that will give Ireland as much control over her private Bills 
as Scotland possesses — will be passed, as the Irish Land Purchase 
Act was passed, nemine contradicente. Meanwhile, after Mr. 
Wyndham's pronounced leanings towards the policy of governing 
Ireland according to Irish ideas, it becomes impossible to raise 
the Home Eule bogey in its old form- Every one knows that the 
Liberals will not introduce another Home Eule Bill along Glad- 
stonian lines. The Irish policy of the next Government has, in 
fact, been settled in advance by Sir Anthony MacDonell, Lord 
Dunraven and Mr. Wyndham. The Liberals will do what the 
Unionists wished to do, but did not dare; and though the Irish 
Nationalists may, for tactical reasons, endeavor to swing the Irish 
vote against the Liberal candidates in the twenty-odd English 
constituencies where it exists, I have no doubt that they will sup- 
port the Liberal Government and accept what they can get, not 
as a final settlement, but as a substantial instalment. 

The defect, so palpable throughout the MacDonell episode, of 
not knowing your own mind and of always trying to be on both 
sides at once, has with the present Government become a habit, if 
not an instinct. It is at the root of their attitude towards the 
fiscal question, it has permeated their handling of army reform, 
and they cannot break loose from it even in the treatment of 
minor issues. The other day, for instance, Lord Percy, the Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, spoke on the Macedonian problem 
in a way that was out of all harmony with the utterances of his 
official chief, Lord Lansdowne. While the latter has been writing 
excellent despatches, full of sympathy for the sufferings of the 
Christian population, and insistent upon the necessity of real re- 
forms, Lord Percy announced that the Turk must "not be 
pressed unduly"; that the Armenians and Macedonians "exag- 
gerate their hardships"; that the really culpable people are the 
revolutionaries, and so on in the familiar Disraelian strain. But 
the shifts to which a Government is driven that has no policy, 
except a policy of suave non-committal, have been illustrated, most 
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abruptly of all, by the Lord Hugh Cecil and the Gibson Bowles 
affairs. Mr. Balfour long ago announced that the fiscal question 
was not to be treated as a test of party loyalty. His declaration 
had no effect on the Chamberlainites, who have done consistently 
everything they can to drive the Unionist Free-Traders out of pub- 
lic life and supplant them by pure Protectionists. In three cases 
at least — those of Lord George Hamilton, of Mr. Eitchie, and Mr. 
Arthur Elliot — Mr. Balfour has watched the operations of the 
Tariff Eeform League without a word of dissent or even criti- 
cism. But in the case of Lord Hugh Cecil, the youngest and 
ablest of the late Lord Salisbury's eons and the Premier's first 
cousin, he was moved to action. Lord Hugh Cecil, though a 
Free-Trader, is a convinced and brilliant Conservative. Mr. 
Morley, who, like all men of lofty natures, is quick to recognize 
promise and to applaud it, said of him a few days ago that " he 
has a brilliant power of argument, he has a grand elevation and 
sincerity of character, and he has a natural gift of sterling and 
moving speech which, I think, has not been surpassed in the 
House since the departure of Mr. Gladstone." Lord Hugh Cecil 
sits for Greenwich; and the local Conservative Association, 
prompted thereto by the Tariff Reform League, attempted to sub- 
stitute for him, as their candidate at the next General Election, a 
Chamberlainite. They made a formal request that the Prime 
Minister and the Central Conservative organization should with- 
draw all support from Lord Hugh Cecil, and leave the local Con- 
servatives free either to oppose him or to adopt a neutral candi- 
date in his place. This, Mr. Balfour, through the medium of the 
Chief Whip, flatly refused to do. 

The effect of this refusal was, naturally, to encourage the 
Unionist Free-Traders. At last, said every one, Balfour has stood 
up to Chamberlain, and refused to sit with folded hands while 
a stanch Conservative is being drummed out of the party. But, 
in a day or two, the Gibson Bowles incident forced an entire re- 
versal of judgment. Mr. Gibson Bowles is a free-lance Conserva- 
tive and a convinced Balfourite. He opposes Mr. Chamberlain, 
but he believes in the reality and efficacy of Mr. Balfour's fiscal 
programme. For the rest, he has been a sharp and pertinacious 
critic of the Government's measures and policy. Mr. Bowles rep- 
resents King's Lynn in the House. Lord Stanley and Mr. Fel- 
lowes, two Free-Trade members of the Ministry, agreed to speak 
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at one of Mr. Bowles's meetings. They consulted the Chief Whip 
before making the agreement and received his sanction. But, 
no sooner was it known that members of the Ministry were going 
down to support a non-Protectionist candidate, than the Cham- 
berlainites insisted on the arrangement being cancelled. It was 
cancelled, and the Government was placed in the amazing posi- 
tion of backing a Free-Trader in one constituency and disowning 
a Balfourite in another. Of such a Government what is there to 
say ? Its actions are referable to no settled criterion, unless it be 
Mr. Balfour's resolve to keep the party together and in office at 
any cost. That I believe to be the strongest passion of his po- 
litical nature and the guiding principle of his political acts. 

It is a possibility that the Budget may prove the jumping-off 
board for the Ministry's plunge into dissolution. Though Mr. 
Chamberlain declares that, so far as he is concerned, and so far 
as his programme is concerned, the General Election cannot come 
too soon, I fancy that he will do nothing to bring it on before 
the Budget. And for this reason. His son, Austen, is the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and what many people believe (quite 
erroneously) to be the one tender spot in Mr. Chamberlain's na- 
ture is his undisguised solicitude for his son's success and his 
pride in his achievements. Hitherto, Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
has not found himself in that position which to a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer must always be the most enviable of all positions ; 
he has not been able to show a surplus. But this year he will 
show not merely a surplus, but a large one. Trade has been, on 
the whole, remarkably good; the new naval estimates, based, of 
course, on the new naval scheme, effect a saving of about $17,- 
000,000 ; and, altogether, for the year 1905-1906 it is calculated 
that the Chancellor will be able to dispose of a surplus of from 
$80,000,000 to $30,000,000. Mr. Chamberlain pere is not going 
to deprive Mr. Chamberlain fils of the credit and gratification 
of such a situation. A penny, and possibly twopence, will as- 
suredly be knocked off the income tax, and the duties on tea and 
sugar may be slightly reduced. Whether the Government will 
then appeal to the country, I do not know. A "popularity" 
Budget is always a temptation to dissolve; but whether the Min- 
istry resists or succumbs, it will make no difference. This coun- 
try is not to be bribed into accepting Protection even by twopence 
off the income tax. 
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St. Petebsbttbg, March, 1905. 

"Vladimir's Day" marked the end of the prelude to the 
Russian revolution which was inaugurated by the Zemsky Con- 
gress. With the blood bath of that historic Sunday the movement 
entered upon a new phase characterized by disorganization in the 
bureaucracy, strikes and conspiracies among the people, and blood- 
shed and anarchy everywhere. The appointment of Prince Mirsky 
to succeed Plehve was a piece of administrative legerdemain : the 
object being to dangle glittering hopes before the eyes of the in- 
telligent classes, and keep them harmlessly engaged until Kuro- 
patkin had time to score a success. But that game was obvious 
to the Liberals; and, after it had gone on for some time with 
shining counters for stakes, the people asked to have them ex- 
changed for hard cash, and then came the political bankruptcy. 

The events of "Vladimir's Day" changed the entire outlook 
as by the waving of a spiteful magician's wand. The tournament 
of eloquence and diplomacy theretofore carried on in banquet- 
ing-halls, around green tables, and in the pages of the newspaper 
press was at once transformed into civil war of the most demoral- 
izing kind. The storm that ensued swept away every vestige of 
the Tsar's new-born solicitude for the reign of law and the de- 
sire of the moderate Liberals to make allowance for a monarch 
born to occupy a throne and trained to wield omnipotence. The 
press was muzzled ; banquets, nay, dinners or meetings of five per- 
sons in private houses, were forbidden; the most peaceful and 
loyal citizens were dragged out of their beds at night and im- 
prisoned; a Governor-General was appointed with dictatorial pow- 
er, and the Autocracy got ready to rule in spite of the people. 
" Russia belongs to you, great monarch," some provincial noble- 
men wrote in a fulsome address to the Emperor, and Nicholas II 
acted as though it were literally true. Thenceforward the hopes 
of the Autocracy were grounded on the efficiency of the police. 

During the Mirsky era, the Social Revolutionists who had killed 
Plehve withdrew entirely from the arena, in deference to the 
wishes of the Liberals, whose influence was beneficent wherever 
they had an opportunity of making it felt. It was implicitly un- 
derstood that, so long as the authorities allowed even such rela- 
tive plain speaking in the press as Prince Mirsky permitted, 
violence should be eschewed. And this unwritten compact was 
scrupulously observed. True, several obnoxious persons, includ- 
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ing General Trepoff and the Grand-Duke Sergius, had been " con- 
demned to death " by the revolutionary committee and the sen- 
tence published in various leaflets at home and abroad; but, so 
long as Mirsky was Minister, no one on the proscribed list was ac- 
tually executed. And had the advantage of this truce to the Autoc- 
racy as well as to the Autocrat been estimated at its real worth, 
it is probable that there would never have been a "Vladimir's 
Day." That " first blood " inaugurated a period of white and red 
terror, some future phases of which may " stagger humanity." 

Police, gendarmes, detectives and spies were unavailing to save 
the Grand-Duke, who, perhaps because he anticipated their power- 
lessness, took the wise precaution of driving and walking without 
his consort. He knew he was doomed to die by violence. He had 
been for years the embodiment of the vital principle of the 
Autocracy. Therefore he was first on the list of the proscribed. 
He had misruled Moscow with a rod of iron ; he had persecuted the 
Jews with a degree of hatred akin to mania. Nothing that he 
said or did seemed inspired by ethical motives or shaped by con- 
siderations of justice. He despised soft - heartedness, ignored 
scruples and went straight to the goal regardless of consequences. 

One of his last acts was to give currency to the calumny that 
Japanese gold had bribed the Eussian people to cease work, 
hamper the Government and cooperate with the public enemy. 
His adjutant, D junkoffsky, took the telegram containing that base 
falsehood to a newspaper office in Moscow, strove hard to have it 
accepted and finally caused it to be circulated in St. Petersburg. 
When at last the Tsar's uncle was called to his last account, the 
manner in which the tidings of his death were received was 
fraught with evil omens for the future. 

Now, for the first time in Eussian history, the Autocracy is 
wholly dependent upon the troops and the police : henceforth, the 
dynasty is, so to say, seated on the points of bayonets. The guar- 
antee of personal security offered by the complicated system of 
spying and lying, denouncing and imprisoning, without trial or 
indictment, is absurdly slight in a country where public opinion 
is on the side of the revolutionists. I remember when the Min- 
ister of the Interior, Sipyaghin, was killed a few years ago, his 
successor, Plehve, assured a correspondent of the "Matin" that 
the inefficiency of the police was to blame. He set to work to 
reorganize the service, and, after having spent vast sums on the 
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enlistment of the most able human bloodhounds in the country, 
he declared that the Eussian police was efficient. Curiously 
enough, however, he refused to confide his own personal safety 
to their watchfulness. He chose a special body of picked men to 
watch over him, smilingly told a British correspondent that his 
life was absolutely secure, and was blown to pieces a few weeks 
later. Then Prince Mestchersky laid the blame of Plehve's death 
on the lack of cooperation between the public and the secret 
police, and steps were taken to remedy this blemish in "a sys- 
tem possessed of all the materials out of which a model service 
might so easily be evolved." In spite of these eleventh-hour im- 
provements, the Grand-Duke Sergius was put to death in the broad 
daylight, and the press organs of the bureaucracy asked: How 
is it that the revolutionists have at their disposal a police far 
more vigilant and enterprising than that of ;the Government ? 

But the Eussian police is much more enterprising than these 
critics imagine; its ingenious activity is making deep furrows 
in the contemporary history of the Tsardom. Turn whitherso- 
ever you will, you find traces of the fell work of the police : in the 
Tatar city of Kazan, in the Armenian trade-mart Batoum, in 
the petroleum district of Baku, in the Georgian towns of Kutais 
and Poti, in German Eiga, in Eussian Moscow, in Crimean Sim- 
feropol, violence, arson, bloodshed mark the steps of the lay 
Jesuits of the Autocracy, who hold that the end sanctifies the 
means. 

Their plan of campaign is genial, simple, criminal. It starts 
from the proposition that, Eussia being a mosaic of heterogeneous 
races, of irreconcilable churches, rival classes and conflicting in- 
terests, if you can once pit these against each other, and induce a 
process of copious bloodletting, the wild beast in human nature 
will do the rest. And experience has borne out the contention. 
Afterwards, when the parties are sufficiently exhausted, the Gov- 
ernment appears as a deus ex machina to compose their quarrels 
and establish peace. In this way, the Liberal or Bevolutionary 
current will have been diverted into another channel, and an 
arduous problem well solved. The methods of the police vary 
not only according to the locality, but also according to the act 
of the drama which happens to be played at a given moment. Un- 
varying characteristics of all these sanguinary encounters are 
the preliminary preparations, the rumors about what is coming, 
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the optimism of the authorities and then their total "unpre- 
paredness." 

The massacre of the Jews in Kishineff is an example still fresh 
in memory. The anti-Semitic riots in Moghileff, although less 
widely known, are equally typical. Exactly one week in advance, 
the Police Prefect, Kodionoff, remarked to an acquaintance named 
Visslitsky: "The mobilization begins in a few days, and then, 
from Tsukermann's Synagogue down to the railway station, the 
Jews will be thrashed until not a stone remains on the pave- 
ment. And, mind you, the police won't hinder it." And Kodio- 
noff proved a true prophet. When the roughs and blackguards, 
banded together for arson, bestial violence and murder, were 
starting on their errand, they shouted : " We may beat the Jews 
and loot their shops. There is nothing to pay. The police allow 
it. Hurrah !" And the Imperial forces, which were paid to keep 
order, looked on encouragingly while ruffians were maiming or 
killing the Jews. Nay, in many cases they took a hand in split- 
ting a skull or hacking a limb. Some of the prominent victims 
ran for help to the Governor, who refused to receive them, and to 
the Prefect, who gleefully told them the three reasons which justi- 
fied the phlebotomy. Eodionoff is still the Police Prefect of Mo^ 
ghileff , and the Governor has received a decoration. " Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant," the Autocrat seems to say; and, 
when the loyalty and respect once felt towards him by the nation 
have vanished, he is astonished. " The strikes are subsiding, the 
reform Commissions are sitting and everything is quiet again. 
What then can these assassins want?" — the Tsar is reported to 
have exclaimed after the violent death of his uncle, a veritable 
Nimrod in the matter of Jew-hunting. What indeed ? 

The diabolical scenes enacted in the streets of Baku, Batoum, 
Poti, and other cities and towns of the Caucasus, will never be 
reproduced in words. Perhaps it is better so, for they tend to 
shake one's faith in the human race. Anyhow, the Government 
has forbidden the press to publish the truth or indeed to make 
known the essential facts. In merest outline, here is a sketch of 
what happened. Having been treated by the Governor-General, 
Prince Galitzin, literally like a conquered territory, the Caucasus 
offered passive resistance. He shut the schools by scores: the 
schoolmasters taught in secret, leaving out inculcations of loyalty 
to the Government. He despoiled the Armenian Church of its 
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property; the revolutionary society levied yearly subsidies from 
the wealthy citizens who supported the Government. Galitzin 
denied justice to the masses: the revolutionary Committee of the 
Droshakists organized ambulatory tribunals, which administered 
rough justice swiftly and impartially. In a word, the Caucasus 
was driven under the sway of two revolutionary organizations, 
that of the Armenian Droshakists and that of the Georgian Sa- 
kartvellists. The former Committee possessed a revenue of $193,- 
399 in 1903 and of $245,911 in 1904. Prince Galitzin, who built 
a series of underground passages beneath the Governor-General's 
Palace, drove out in a protected carriage and wore a coat of chain 
armor, was wounded in the head by a revolutionist and barely 
escaped with his life. 

The situation having become thus desperate, a heroic remedy 
was called for. The police bethought themselves of their " divide 
et impera" scheme, and endeavored to set Georgians and Ar- 
menians by the ears. But to no purpose. Then the police agents 
tried their luck with the Tatars, who had theretofore lived in 
amity with the Armenians. What cannot be gainsaid and has 
been solemnly affirmed by Tatars and Armenians alike is that 
no social-economic grounds for a quarrel existed. Keligious 
fanaticism played just as little part in the outbreak, for neither 
the Armenian nor the Kussian Mussulman ever bestirs himself to 
refute an error or gain a convert Finally, racial hatred is as 
foreign to the Tatar as it is to the son of Haik. On the con- 
trary, they always lived together in harmony. 

The truth is, that the newspaper organs of the Government 
and the secret agents t of the police, the former openly, the latter 
clandestinely, egged on the Mohammedan rabble to assail the 
Armenians, whereby "the problem was solved." An unethical 
procedure? Possibly, but at least it was thorough. 

The editor of the " Baku News " asserts that, before the ghast- 
ly deeds of blood were perpetrated, preparations for them had 
begun "concerning which reports were circulating in our office 
nearly one month in advance, in fact immediately after the tragic 
events of the 22d January." 

The agents who made these arrangements are known; and, if 
justice prevailed in Eussia, responsibility for the appalling crime 
would be brought home to the police; but, as things now are, 
neither the sickening episodes nor the guilty authors of the " out- 
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burst " will ever become known to the general public. " Here," 
writes the " Baku News," " we must refrain from indicating the 
immediate originators of all the revolting crimes which were 
perpetrated before our eyes in Baku." 

It is significant that "there were many instances of fellows 
who came to kill but went away peaceably, having received ran- 
som." Therefore it was not personal, racial or religious hatred, 
but artificial instigation, which goaded on the murderers. Equal- 
ly symptomatic is the circumstance that, after the butchery had 
begun, trains were made up in Bala Khany, one of the suburbs 
of Baku, were filled in presence of the police exclusively with 
armed Tatars, whose avowed object was to slay as many Arme- 
nians as they could, and were despatched to Baku, where these re- 
inforcements joined their bloodthirsty fellows. And all this 
in the sight of the Tsar's officials ! " Qui facit per alium facit 
per se." Five hundred slain are on the books of the police, and in 
Russia it is not an easy matter for a man who has been killed in 
this way to get his name upon the official registers. 

The loss of these lives, the destruction of property and the 
demoralization of so many normal human beings over and above, 
seem an exorbitant price to pay for the maintenance of the Au- 
tocracy. Yet that is but the merest fraction of the cost: for 
Baku is only one city of the Caucasus, and February was but the 
second month of the period of bloodletting. In Kazan, the riots 
which soon afterwards took place against the students and Lib- 
erals, with less serious results, had been organized in like manner. 
The police looked on and made no arrests. Two persons indeed 
were taken into custody, only two; and they had to be released 
immediately afterwards on the demand of the head of the Im- 
perial Safety Committee, who stated that they were his own se- 
cret agents. Imperial agents sacking and burning houses and 
maiming the bodies of the Tsar's subjects, lest his Majesty should 
be compelled to part with one or other of his prerogatives, and 
grant freedom of conscience or liberty of the press ! Later still, 
in the very first days of March, secret detectives and also agents 
of the police, hired for that special purpose, in Eiga, Feodosia, 
Simferopol, Rostoff on the Don and other cities, scattered print- 
ed proclamations broadcast, calling on the people to rise up en 
masse against Jews, students and Armenians. 
And now the struggle will continue on the same cruel lines: 
vol. clxxx.— no. 581. 40 
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coercion from above, tyrannicide from below, with occasional 
saturnalia a la Baku as of pandemonium let loose. Already the 
authorities have suppressed every " objectionable " institution and 
silenced every obnoxious individual. The universities, high 
schools, technical institutions are closed throughout Eussia; stu- 
dents and professors are out on strike; the railways are paralyzed; 
mills and factories working only at irregular intervals. While 
Imperial Commissions are discussing how small a degree of im- 
provement may be termed a reform, the authorities are intensify- 
ing the very abuses which the reforms were meant to lessen anil 
stultifying themselves by pulling in different directions. Thus 
General Trepoff keeps a number of working-men in prison, while 
Senator Shidloffsky, as chairman of the Labor Commission, is 
clamoring for their release. Maxim Gorky is compelled to sign 
a document and lodge 10,000 rubles security that he will not 
quit St. Petersburg until his trial, yet General Trepoff forces him 
the same day to leave the capital and live in Eiga. And those 
instances are typical of many. At the very moment that an 
Imperial Commission is concerting measures to curtail adminis- 
trative caprice and establish the reign of law the Minister of the 
Interior has suspended all law in all the provinces of Poland, 
in vast districts of the Caucasus, in Batoum and Kutais and va- 
rious other parts of the Empire, and the Tsar himself, in his 
unctuous Manifesto of the 3d March, stigmatizes the legiti- 
mate demands of his people as " sedition and revolt," while his 
own Commissioners are busy striving to realize them. 

Most of the elements of the population are mobilized and en- 
listed in one of the two camps. Most, but not all. The intelli- 
gent classes have spoken in no uncertain tones. The working-men 
and the various nationalities have followed suit. " Put an end 
to Autocracy" is the burden of their demands. One section of 
the population, however — and only one — has as yet made no 
sign. The peasantry who constitute three-fourths of the Bus- 
sian people are still sluggish and inarticulate. Even the secret 
police agents have hardly yet dared to arouse them against the 
have-alls, lest they turn their fury against the be-alls as well. 
But there is no guarantee that that consummation will not also 
come. Possibly in spring the peasantry, who care little for 
politics and crave only for more land, will raise their voices and 
swing their arms. Absit omen. 
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Pakis, March, 1905. 

The history of the fall of the Combes Cabinet and of the 
formation of its successor by M. Kouvier is too representative of 
our parliamentary system not to deserve special attention. There 
is always something unexpected, and almost treacherous, in the 
abandonment of a French Cabinet by its majority. The unhappy 
end hardly ever follows a policy that had to be tried and eventu- 
ally is found wanting, but comes after some event the sudden- 
ness of which causes a panic, rouses slumbering ambitions, and 
steels cowardice to act with something like deliberateness. 

This remark proved more particularly true in the case of M. 
Combes. The Ex-Premier's anticlericalism was certainly not 
unpopular in the country, and was distinctly popular in the 
Chamber. He might have gone on for many months, or even 
years, turning nuns out of their convents without eliciting any 
dangerous protest; and the one cause of his fall was the unex- 
pected exposure of the system of delation, and the collusion of 
some apparently conflicting interests. The men who ruined him 
were an active member of the Opposition, M. Guyot de Ville- 
neuve, and two members of the majority, M. Doumer and M. 
Clemenceau. The sequence of the facts bringing about his 
resignation is very clear. Thanks to the treason of the Free 
Masons' secretary, M. Guyot de Villeneuve, an old officer and a 
Nationalist was placed in possession of eight thousand documents 
proving that promotion in the army was under the control of the 
Free Masons. When this gentleman first stated the fact in the 
Chamber, M. Combes denied it, but it was only to admit it a 
few days afterwards, and, whilst declaring that the use of those 
documents could be shown to be quite permissible, to eject 
General Andre from the Cabinet for having used them. This 
contradictory action could not but cause uncertainty in the ma- 
jority, and the vote for the Government fell alarmingly. 

A deputy is responsible for his votes to a committee selected 
from his constituents, and also — under the system I described in 
my last letter — to the president of the group he belongs to. By 
negotiating with the committee and with the president of the 
group, a Premier, even in a dangerous pass, can indirectly bring 
powerful influence to bear on the deputy whose loyalty he sus- 
pects. M. Clemenceau has long been as famous for his ter- 
rible outspokenness as for his hatred of anything clerical. Find- 
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ing himself shadowed by a police anxious to know what poli- 
ticians he visited or received, and hearing of various eases of 
pressure through the committees, he wrote in the " Aurore " two 
violent articles from which M. Combes never recovered. 

About the same time, M. Guyot de Villeneuve and M. Doumer, 
whether by agreement or not, gave the Premier the last blow. 
M. Doumer had been for six or seven months the sworn foe of the 
Government, and whatever success he obtained was a defeat for 
his opponent. At the beginning of the present session, a chance 
was offered him to trip up M. Combes for good and all, but with a 
risk of breaking his own neck. The Presidency of the Chamber 
is a much-coveted dignity, implying moral as well as political 
influence, the use of an excellent residence, and a stipend of a 
hundred thousand francs a year. The Government candidate was 
M. Brisson, an old Eadical, narrow in his notions but of un- 
blemished character, and enjoying universal esteem in Parliament. 
Setting himself up against M. Brisson, M. Doumer clearly gave 
the Chamber their choice between M. Combes and himself. The 
odds against him were the popularity and antecedent success of 
M. Brisson, and the apathy of a large section of the majority. 
Yet this apathy happened in this particular section to be some- 
thing different from the cowardice natural to most deputies 
elected under our system, as the ballot for the Presidency is the 
only one in the whole year that is secret and leaves the deputy 
to his own conscience. The first sitting of the session, therefore, 
is one in which suppressed grievances and discontent can be 
vented without any risk of retaliation. Now, M. Combes had, 
according to Clemenceau, exceeded the limits of his lawful influ- 
ence, and many resented it The consequence was a majority in 
favor of M. Doumer. What could the Premier do but accept a 
motion of confidence in his general policy, a hostile vote on which 
would mean his resignation? Here came in, once more, M. 
Guyot de Villeneuve with another explosive. Just before the vote, 
this gentleman produced a document likely to renew the commo- 
tion which his first revelations had caused. This was a letter 
from General PeignS, an officer in the highest command, inform- 
ing the secretary of the Free Masons in a cynical tone that he had 
ordered the transfer of a reactionary officer from one of his regi- 
ments to a small hard-worked garrison on the German frontier. 
When one remembers that France is a country still most attentive 
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to military affairs, and that a general is a very great personage 
indeed, one cannot be surprised that such deference on the part 
of a commander to a clerk in the rue Cadet should appear astound- 
ing. At all events, it roused the deputies to anger. The Cham- 
ber turned against the Government and M. Combes retired. 

We have at present to consider a curious parliamentary phe- 
nomenon apparent in the composition of the new Cabinet. The 
process of the formation of a new government is as follows: 
The President of the Eepublic first takes the advice of the presi- 
dents of the Senate and Chamber. Acting on their recommenda- 
tions, he summons some influential member of either house and 
entrusts to him the task of drawing up a list of Ministers. Of 
course, the task is not easy, as — in spite of the greed for notoriety 
which is developed on such occasions — possible Ministers only ac- 
cept office if the Cabinet appears of sufficient homogeneousness 
to have some chance of duration. In January, this task was en- 
trusted to M. Eouvier, the Minister of Finance in the outgoing 
Government. Now, the meaning of this choice was clear. M. 
Eouvier, in the Combes Cabinet, represented the moderate ele- 
ment, and was known to have condemned more than once the vio- 
lent policy followed by his Premier. He is, above all, a financier. 
The opinion of M. Eouvier was that the agitation caused in the 
country by the anticlerical campaign, and the distrust, among 
the richer classes, of measures championed by the Socialists, pre- 
cluded every effort towards financial improvement. Now, if you 
cast a glance at the new Cabinet, you will see in it only three Min- 
isters of the same political views as the Premier, viz., MM. Del- 
casse, Chaumie' and Etienne, whereas the remaining ten can all 
be labelled as Eadical-Socialists. What may have induced M. 
Eouvier to select men with whose views he may incessantly find 
himself at variance? The key to this riddle is to be found in 
the " Group System," without a knowledge of which French pol- 
itics is simply unintelligible. Let me remind the reader that 
the majority is divided into six sections comprising from forty 
to eighty members, and working individually as miniature parlia- 
ments with presidents, secretaries, and private debates on all the 
more important questions. When a decision has been come to 
in the group, all divisions in the Chamber being public, a member 
seldom ventures to secede from his friends. Thus by consulting 
the presidents of groups, a Premier is enabled to calculate almost 
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mathematically the majority he can rely upon. The consequence 
is that no Prime Minister can dream of governing without the 
concurrence of enough presidents of groups to secure a majority ; 
and he cannot expect to obtain their concurrence if he does not 
take their wishes into account when selecting his colleagues. Con- 
flicting personal ambitions, jealousies between one group and an- 
other, and also between the Senate and Chamber, render the task 
very arduous, and few Premier-Designates have brought it so 
quickly to a happy conclusion as M. Eouvier. The Ministers are 
able men. True, the Minister of War, M. Berteaux, is a 
stock-broker, and the Minister of Marine, M. Thomson, boasts 
no other naval experience than what he can get when crossing 
over from his home in Algeria to Marseilles; but we have seen 
at least two Ministers of War — MM. de Freycinet and Cavaignac 
— who were civilians and did exceptionally well; and, if M. Pel- 
letan got into trouble, it was only because he systematically ex- 
cluded admirals from his councils. At any rate, the Minister of 
Finance is a banker, and the Secretary for Fine Arts a painter. 
M. Eouvier has appointed two very young, but very distinguished, 
collaborators, MM. Buau and Clementel, who, in spite of their ad- 
vanced opinions, are universally esteemed, and he has left in office 
M. Delcasse, whose continued presence there is a guarantee of 
wisdom in our foreign politics. 

Here we are, then, with a Cabinet headed by a moderate Bepub- 
lican, but consisting mostly of active and intelligent Eadicals. 
What is to be expected of the combination ? If the Premier were 
another man than M. Eouvier, the answer would be plain: the 
policy of the new Government should be advanced, or the Cab- 
inet would be sure to go to pieces in a few weeks. With such 
an old campaigner the probabilities are different. M. Eouvier 
has been engaged in finance all his life, and in politics for over 
thirty years, and he is a Southerner. The consequence is that he 
views his role in quite a different light from M. Combes. The 
latter has preserved a theological habit — the fruit of his cler- 
ical education — of taking things absolutely, and his amazement 
at his failure bespoke the man with whom contingencies are 
non-existent. With M. Eouvier, on the contrary, politics is a 
matter of probabilities and possibilities. It is the natural view 
of a man who was brought up to business, has managed the na- 
tional fortunes for thirty years, and thinks above all of utility. 
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It is no slander to remind the reader that he was involved in the 
Panama scandal; but, even in that untoward episode, he could 
hardly be accused of dishonesty. Personally, M. Kouvier, al- 
though a native of Marseilles, is straightforward and outspoken. 
In his politics, he is nothing if not shrewd, and he will go most- 
ly by the politician's principle that living is a great thing. This 
may seem a very short-sighted view and an exceedingly vague 
programme, but the Parliaments and Cabinets in which M. Kou- 
vier was schooled between 1875 and 1890 hardly knew any other, 
and in the present situation no training could serve him better. 
He must remember that liberty of association was under dis- 
cussion for twenty-five years, and that until it was sanctioned in 
1901 by the famous Waldeck-Eousseau Act, it furnished matter 
for numberless debates and countless Bills, the protracted exam- 
ination of which helped Cabinets to last out their ten or eleven 
months of life. Struggling on was the great object, and the 
more vexed the questions, the greater the chance of seeing no 
end to them. It is on the exceptional difficulty of the Bills 
passed on to him by M. Combes that M. Kouvier relies for ability 
to live on in spite of the motley appearance of his Cabinet. That 
is why he was not afraid, on first appearing before the Cham- 
ber, to state his firm intention of passing the three Bills on Dis- 
establishment, Income Taxation, and Old Age Pensions. M. Kou- 
vier knows very well that the pros and cons of Income Taxation 
may be forgotten and resumed a score of times before anything 
like a definite decision is arrived at on the subject. He has 
gratified the Radicals in office and their friends in Parliament 
by placing the separation of Church and State at the top of his 
list — and the examination of the Bill in committee has been pro- 
ceeding for several weeks with feverish activity. 

Certainly it appeared from M. Rouvier's speech on Income 
Taxation that he wanted to frighten at the end the same people 
he had striven to reassure at the beginning, and some critics came 
to the conclusion that in his heart he was no more worn over to 
Income Taxation than he used to be, and preferred to have it 
talked about rather than actually carried. It is also rumored 
that his scheme for Old Age Pensions involves the establishment 
of a new monopoly, which would be no less than the monopoly of 
Insurance. Now, it should be known that the four great Amer- 
ican Insurance Companies have been allowed to work in Prance 
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only on condition of having their securities deposited in three 
per cent, stock. The announcement of a monopoly would evi- 
dently be followed by the immediate withdrawal of this deposit, 
amounting to a hundred million dollars. As the Treasury can- 
not afford to take this loss lightly, it is quite possible that the 
Premier has only inserted this clause to impress people with a 
sense of the difficulty of raising the necessary fund. Clearly, M. 
Rouvier's great object is to keep the Chamber busy with these 
almost impossible Bills till the happy time dawns for him dur- 
ing which Governments never fall. It is only a matter of a few 
months. The session ends in July, and Parliament meets again 
late in October. If M. Rouvier's plan answers till the new year, 
we shall be within four months of the General Election, and when 
this critical period draws near, the Chamber grows amazingly 
tame, the Ministers sit at ease. 

Public opinion has undergone some change with respect to 
Eussian affairs. At the beginning of the war, the fifth Russian 
Loan had been welcomed, like its predecessors, with enthusiasm, 
and everybody, excepting a few officers who had followed 
manoeuvres in Russia or inspected Russian men-of-war, felt sure 
that the Japanese were no match for their gigantic opponents. 
The natural sympathy for the weaker side was dampened by the 
dread of what has already been thought of, for many years, as 
the Yellow Peril. Popular imagination is ready to picture a fear- 
ful coalition of all Eastern Asia, as if it were a thing of to-mor- 
row. Politicians entertain a more definite, and doubtless a better 
founded, anxiety. Before the publication in the " Echo de Paris " 
of the plan — spurious or genuine — for a Japanese inroad into 
Indo-China, M. Doumer, who has just returned from the latter 
colony, which he governed for five years, had published a book the 
conclusion of which was an earnest entreaty that we should be 
on our guard against the newcomers into civilization. They were 
arrogant, greedy and unscrupulous, like all upstarts. M. Doumer 
added with prophetic insight; — for he quoted from a report of 
his written before the commencement of the war — that we had 
long ceased to be in a position to enter on a naval struggle with 
Japan in her own seas; in fact, that she had nothing to fear from 
any European Power. So the French press greeted with loud 
approval the announcement of a military plan, si mil ar to that 
of Kitchener in South Africa, and likely to grind the Japanese 
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army into atoms. The few discordant sounds came from Radical 
or Socialist journalists, who did not take the trouble to conceal 
their amusement at the first Russian blunders at sea and defeats on 
land. These disasters were carefully dressed up as ordinary 
casualties by nearly all the other papers. It is well known 
that, before the hostilities began, the seventy stock-brokers on 
the Paris Bourse had come to an agreement to keep up Russian 
bonds — an engagement which they even now hold to with praise- 
worthy pluck — and such an agreement was, of course, sure to 
strengthen these silent propensities in the press. The " Echo de 
Paris," the chief organ of the Nationalists, has an excellent 
correspondent at St. Petersburg, whose letters for the last few 
weeks have been by far the fairest and fullest we could read, but 
the editor gladly consented to curtail them so as to rob them of all 
their interest. 

Only the capture of Port Arthur and the massacres at St. 
Petersburg induced the Parisian press to give up their manipu- 
lating of despatches after the methods of the Russian cabinet 
noir. They had so often predicted that Port Arthur would not 
be taken, that they felt they could only be believed in the future 
if they began to tell the truth. Besides, it is a lamentable law of 
human nature that the continuance of misery exhausts compas- 
sion. And it must be seen also that the massacres were only too 
likely to divert public sympathy. France is certainly not the 
home of liberalism; but it is certain that for fifty years after the 
Revolution Paris was the fountain-head of all liberal tendencies. 
Apart from the very few Frenchmen who still preserve a con- 
viction that anything democratic is essentially bad, nobody was 
found to maintain that a state of affairs consistent with such a 
contempt of the right of petition and such a misadministration 
of police ought to be tolerated. What the Socialist papers pro- 
claim every day, nearly the whole country admits in a whisper, 
viz., that our friendship with Russia is only skin-deep and would 
never have been popular if a sense of security after many years' 
anxiety and isolation were not sure to be popular. I need not 
resume the history of our relations with Russia, but every French- 
man old enough to remember a time when the alliance was not 
even spoken of will remember at the same time that the na- 
tional feeling towards Russians was not in the least friendly. 
Fresher than the memory of Sebastopol was the recollection of 
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the treatment of Poland, which had awakened an indignation dif- 
ficult to quell in a moment. The Eussian was an oppressor when 
he was not an extravagant profligate. He might copy French 
civilization and perform the comedy of French politeness with 
the perfection of a consummate actor, he was still a barbarian 
at heart; he might push Liberalism to the extremity of Nihilism, 
he never came to a right sense of his own or his neighbor's lib- 
erty. Popular language even now does not distinguish a Eus- 
sian from a lout, and a clownish fellow is called indifferently a 
" gros Busse" or a " gros rustre" ("a great Eussian; " or "a 
great clodhopper"). It was only when the visits of the Tsar 
and of Admiral Avellane had heated the nascent sympathy to a 
degree of enthusiasm that the habit was dropped in the French 
army of calling a blundering soldier a " Cossack." Even this en- 
thusiasm did not blind us to the darker side of the Tsar's im- 
mense power. In the book which did more than anything else 
to awaken real sympathy for Holy Eussia — I mean M. de Vogue's 
admirably written study on " The Eussian Novel " — the sympa- 
thy was with the national qualities of the poor Eussian, with 
the forbearance and trustfulness of the moujik and his Christian 
fatalism. On every page, the constantly recurring word, " Si- 
beria," appeared as a gloomy background to pictures which the 
writer did not like to dwell on, but which weighed upon his mind. 
It is those pictures, rendered familiar by the popular literature 
of thirty years ago, that the bloody scenes at St. Petersburg called 
up with awful reality. From that terrible Sunday the policy of 
silence was given up, and a policy of sincerity was adopted by 
the Parisian press, and we now read reliable accounts of what 
takes place in Manchuria and Poland. The decision of the In- 
ternational Conference on the Hull incident has influenced pub- 
lic opinion in the same direction. A week before the verdict, 
it was rumored that the report absolved Admiral Eosjestvensky 
altogether; on its publication, it was seen that the concluding 
paragraph just accorded him extenuating circumstances. So the 
impression left by the latest events is that neither at home, nor 
on land, nor at sea, have our allies fulfilled the expectations we 
had formed of them. This is neither the place nor the moment 
to consider changes in French foreign politics likely to follow 
from a truer view of the real state of Eussia; but that such 
changes are possible is evident to all. 
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Washington, March, 1905. 
The most noteworthy incidents from the view-point of world- 
politics that have occurred at Washington during the current 
month have been the inauguration of President Eoosevelt for the 
term ending March 4th, 1909, and the failure of the Senate to 
ratify the Santo Domingo Treaty. The beginning of a Presidential 
quadrennium is always a date of some importance in American 
history, even when it does not indicate the transfer of power from 
one political party to another. The spectacle presented on Sat- 
urday, March 4th, was especially interesting on more grounds 
than one. Mr. Eoosevelt is not, of course, the first Vice-Presi- 
dent to be subsequently chosen President, for a similar honor 
had been attained by John Adams, Jefferson and Van Buren. 
It would have been attained, doubtless, by Vice-President John 
C. Calhoun had he not quarrelled with Andrew Jackson. What 
was unique about Mr. Koosevelt's inauguration was the fact that 
he should have been elected to the Chief-Magistracy while occu- 
pying by accident the post of President. That is a distinction 
which John Tyler, Millard Fillmore, Andrew Johnson and Ches- 
ter A. Arthur would gladly have secured, but which each of them 
missed. Not one of them, except Fillmore, could even, while a 
tenant of the White House or afterward, compass a nomination at 
the hands of any political party. Their failure has been accounted 
for, sometimes on the assumption that the acquirement of the 
Presidency by accident is apt to provoke popular resentment, 
and sometimes on the ground that the beneficiary of calamity had 
never been able to resist the temptation to change the policies and 
supersede the appointees of his predecessor. The nomination and 
election of Mr. Eoosevelt to the Presidency in 1904 is often at- 
tributed to the wariness with which he avoided alienating Mr. 
McKinley's friends. He displaced none of these from office, and 
he refrained from opposing any measure of which Mr. McKinley 
was known to have expressed approval. Undoubtedly, by such 
circumspection, he allayed distrust, reassured the uneasy and de- 
ferred the hatching of hostile intrigues within the party organiza- 
tion, until their successful prosecution became impracticable. It 
is also true that chance favored Mr. Eoosevelt. Had Senator 
Hanna lived, or had he died a year earlier, it is quite conceivable 
that the opposition to Mr. Eoosevelt's nomination, which, un- 
questionably, existed in a latent or sporadic way, might have gath- 
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ered head and become formidable. The immense majority, how- 
ever, not only of the Presidential electors, but also of the popular 
vote, which Mr. Roosevelt obtained demonstrates that the prin- 
cipal cause of a success unparalleled in the case of any other 
President by accident, was his personal superiority to any of the 
four other men whose elevation to the White House had been 
due to the death of the preceding tenant. In respect of intel- 
lectual equipment and intellectual vigor, Mr. Roosevelt stands 
upon a higher plane than that occupied by Tyler, Fillmore, John- 
son or Arthur. Prom the view-point, indeed, of character and 
temperament, or of many-sided experience and accomplishments, 
and as regards the breadth and contagious fervor of his sympa- 
thies, he was qualified to be one of the most popular candidates 
for the Presidency that we ever had. The votes cast last No- 
vember showed that his individuality was pleasing to the rank 
and file of both parties, and several incidents that occurred dur- 
ing the recent session of Congress bore witness to his possession 
of a hold on Democrats as well as Republicans, so far as the 
House of Representatives was concerned. It was, therefore, not 
only as the standard-bearer of a party, but as the favorite of the 
nation, that Theodore Roosevelt was borne in triumph to his in- 
auguration on Capitol Hill. It was recognized, also, as peculiar- 
ly fitting that, as one who had not only advocated, but risked 
his life for, the liberation of Cuba, and who, as Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy in 1897, had done his utmost to equip his 
country with the sea-power indispensable for victory over Spain, 
he should be accompanied in his procession by representatives of 
Porto Rico and the Philippines, the outward and visible signs of 
the republic's efflorescence into a colonial empire. 

It will be recalled that when a Roman Imperator returned 
from the scene of his achievements, and ascended the Via Sacra 
in his triumphal car, it was customary for a slave to be stationed 
behind his shoulder for the purpose of whispering the warning, 
" Remember that thou, too, art mortal." It might have been no 
less apt and timely, if, as Mr. Roosevelt rode to the Capitol, 
amid such an outburst of enthusiasm as Washington has seldom 
witnessed since the close of the Civil War, some one had reminded 
him sotto voce that the Conscript Fathers are not easily swept 
off their feet by the uproar of the Forum, and that he had yet to 
reckon with the Senate. In the course of our national history 
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under the Constitution, the Senate has humbled many a President, 
and never, except by Jackson, and by the immediate inheritors 
of Jaeksonian traditions, has that body been forced to kneel at 
the feet of an Executive. There came a day, indeed, when 
shamefaced Senators saw themselves constrained to expunge 
from their journal the record of the vote of censure with which 
they had sought to brand Andrew Jackson, but against that hour 
of debasement may be set many a period of defiance and ascend- 
ancy, from their rejection of the treaty which embodied the an- 
nexation of Texas until they came within a hair's - breadth of 
ejecting with contumely a lawful tenant from the White House. 
Since by only one vote Andrew Johnson escaped conviction of 
high crimes and misdemeanors, our Chief Magistrates have been 
wont to look upon a contest with the Senate as unhealthy, yet 
it is only fair to say that, if Johnson could have had at his back 
the House of Representatives, as Jackson had, and as Koosevelt 
seems likely to have, he would have escaped even impeachment, 
though he might have been subjected to considerable annoyance 
by the Upper House of the Federal Legislature. Experience, 
indeed, has shown that, if a President has behind him the people 
and the people's spokesmen in the lower branch of Congress, he 
can start a tide of public opinion not easily resisted; while, in the 
mean time, he can put recalcitrant Senators in the wrong, by an 
adroit and popular employment of his initiative, and gradually 
build up among them a party of his own by the use of patronage 
and the veto power. 

We know that Andrew Jackson did not hesitate to pick up the 
gauntlet which the Senate flung at him, and the question pressed 
upon onlookers during the recent session of Congress and since 
the inauguration has been, Will Theodore Koosevelt evince equal 
promptitude in the acceptance of the challenge which he un- 
doubtedly has received from the Senate? To all appearances, 
the President has the people with him, and he certainly had the 
zealous support of the House of Eepresentatives in the Fifty- 
eighth Congress. There is as yet no reason to doubt that he will 
prove equally strong in the next House, which must have been 
materially affected by the tidal wave that gave Mr. Koosevelt 
bis phenomenal majority. On the other hand, it is certain that 
the Senate has for months evinced a frigid lack of sympathy with 
the President's plans, and maintained an obstructionist attitude. 
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Of upwards of a score of measures known to be dear to Mr. 
Roosevelt's heart, only two have found places on the statute-book. 
The President holds that, not only generosity, but justice, enjoins 
upon us to grant the same privilege to the Filipinos that we have 
accorded to the Porto-Ricans, the privilege of free admission for 
all their products to our markets. To his appeals upon this sub- 
ject the Senate has turned a deaf ear. Evidently, the Senators 
care more about the interests of our domestic growers of sugar 
and tobacco than they do about the welfare of the Philippines. 
For upwards of a quarter of a century our State Department has 
striven to bring about close commercial relations between the 
United States and the autonomous British colony of Newfound- 
land. Such relations would have been established by the reciproc- 
ity treaty which Mr. Hay submitted to the Senate, but that body 
straightway proceeded to load the document with amendments 
calculated to prove highly objectionable to the insular Adminis- 
tration. Not only did our State Department participate in The 
Hague Conference, and become a signatory to The Hague Con- 
vention, but it has since been at pains to rescue The Hague tri- 
bunal from neglect, by requesting it to determine the disposition 
of the Mexican Pious Fund, and by bringing about a reference 
to it of the claims against Venezuela. By these proceedings, our 
Federal Government had become, in the eyes of Europe, the fore- 
most champion of the principle of arbitration, and Mr. Roosevelt 
had essayed to vindicate our right to that distinction by nego- 
tiating with European nations no fewer than seven treaties, 
whereby it was agreed that controversies falling under certain 
categories carefully defined should, by special agreement between 
the parties, be submitted to arbitrators. All of these treaties, 
which constituted, in Mr. Roosevelt's eyes, the most precious out- 
come of his foreign policy, and his best title to honor abroad, the 
Senate practically killed, by erasing the words " special agree- 
ment" and thus compelling the submission of every controversy 
to arbitration to be authorized by a separate treaty. 

Nor was it only in the field of foreign affairs that the Senate 
has seen fit systematically to snub the President. If any measure 
relating to our internal administration has had Mr. Roosevelf s 
earnest endorsement and the almost unanimous approval of the 
popular branch of Congress, it is the Esch-Townsend bill, which 
proposed to redress certain grievances, of which producers and 
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distributors complain, by permitting under certain conditions 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and on appeal a new com- 
mercial court, to fix the railway rates for transportation. Never- 
theless, the Senate, although its Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce had previously declared that any further investigation of 
the subject would be superfluous, tossed the Esch-Townsend bill 
into the waste-basket, and announced that it would authorize some 
of its members to institute at their leisure during the summer an 
examination of the question, What measures, if any, for the 
supervision and modification of railway rates would be expedient? 
That is to say, the Senate virtually claims for itself the possession 
of all the wisdom, justice and equity of the Commonwealth, and 
practically denies that the people at large or their direct spokes- 
men in the House of Representatives, or the President, who is 
clothed with a fresh mandate from the voters, are qualified to 
propound, concerning an urgent economical problem, a solution 
that merits even the poor compliment of immediate attention. 
The Senate's rebuffs to the President were not destined to end 
with the close of the Fifty - eighth Congress. To the special 
session of that body which followed the inauguration Mr. Eoose- 
velt submitted the Santo Domingo Treaty, a document obvious- 
ly fraught with an international importance out of all propor- 
tion to the financial exigencies of the Dominican Kepublic, with 
which, ostensibly, it was concerned. There is not a great Euro- 
pean capital in which the prospective significance of that treaty 
was not quickly and fully recognized, and we add that there is 
not one in which the ratification of the compact by the Senate 
was not taken for granted. From the hour when our Federal 
Government remained a passive but reluctant spectator of the 
blockade of Venezuelan seaports by the allied fleets of three 
European Powers, it was foreseen on every European Bourse 
that the United States could only avert the ultimate reduction of 
a delinquent American republic to the fate of Egypt by an in- 
terposition between creditor and debtor for the adjustment of 
obligations and the apportionment of revenue for liquidation. 
That was perceived to be the only solution to the grave prob- 
lem mooted by the Venezuelan affair, the only solution recon- 
cilable with the Monroe Doctrine. So clear, so logical, so in- 
evitable seemed to foreign observers the deduction known as the 
" Roosevelt Corollary " from the position taken by Monroe, that 
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none of them for a moment doubted its acceptance by the Amer- 
ican people and by their spokesmen in both Houses of the Fed- 
eral Legislature. As a matter of fact, however, the Senate's 
Committee on Foreign Eelations, by cancelling the preamble of 
the Santo Domingo Treaty, virtually gave notice to the world 
that it declined to endorse the assertion that the interposition 
between the Dominican Republic and its foreign creditors was a 
logical, just and wise application of the Monroe Doctrine. In 
other words, with all possible distinctness, it gave European gov- 
ernments to understand that the so-called " Eoosevelt Corollary " 
rests upon nothing but a single President's ipse dixit; that abso- 
lutely nothing has happened to modify our international attitude 
since the forcible occupation of La Guayra and Puerto Cabello; 
and that, so far as the Senate is concerned, without whose con- 
currence any treaty is waste paper, and any formulation of for- 
eign policy but so much wind, European governments are at 
liberty to enforce with their fleets and armies the payment of 
debts due from an American commonwealth, so long as they stop 
short of the permanent occupation of the debtor's territory. They 
may sequestrate a third of the income of two custom-houses for 
a definite term, as was done in the case of Venezuela; or, if the 
debts claimed are large enough, they may confiscate all the in- 
come of all the debtor's custom-houses for an indefinite period, 
and thus deprive the delinquent commonwealth of the whole 
revenue hitherto relied upon to defray most of the cost of in- 
ternal administration. It is absurd to pretend that the destiny 
of an American republic would be in no wise affected by such a 
wholesale confiscation. 

By its drastic amendment of the Santo Domingo Treaty, and by 
its subsequent refusal to ratify the document, even in an amend- 
ed form, the Senate, whether intentionally or not, has taken a 
step which undoubtedly tends to humiliate the President in the 
eyes of statesmen at home and abroad. Whether that tendency 
will be overcome, and whether, eventually, the Senate will be 
forced to assume a less obstructive attitude, depends upon the 
question whether, in the course of the summer, the legitimacy 
and expediency of the "Eoosevelt Corollary" to the Monroe 
Doctrine shall commend itself to the good sense and foresight of 
the American people. If it does, the President will be rehabili- 
tated, and the Senate will be proportionately discredited. 



